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abominable filth upon thee, and make thee vile, and
and set thee as a gazing-stock. And it shall come to
pass, that all they that look upon thee shall flee from
thee , and say, Nineveh is laid waste; who will bemoan
her? Behold, thy people in the midst of thee are
women, the gates of thy land shall be set wide open
unto thine enemies: the fire shall devour thy walls. . . .
Thy shepherds slumber, O King of Assyria; thy nobles
shall dwell in the dust; thy people is scattered upon
the mountains, and no man gathereth them.
There is no healing of they hurt; thy wound is grievous;
all that hear the grief of thee shall clap their hands
over thee, for upon whom hath not thy wickedness
passed continually ?'*
Assyrians had no literature except what they were
able to borrow from subject-nations like the Palestinians,
Sumerians and Babylonians. But they were great
conservators of ancient literature. They learnt from
the Sumerians and their successors, the Babylonians,
the art of cuneiform writing and collected hundreds
of thousands of the bricks that bore ancient literature
and" even made fresh copies of them. Ashurbanipal
himself was a superb collector and his library and
archives have preserved treasures of ancient literature
in the absence of which much of our knowledge of the
ancient Middle and Near East would have been lost
to us. Another kind of important literature that
Assyrian kings have left to us is extensive, though
boastful, chronicles of their campaigns. A third and
very exceptional class of writing is the limmi^ the
eponymous magistracies which record the dates of
contemporary events so accurately that they have
become the sheet-anchor of the contemporary Middle
East chronology.
The Assyrians borrowed their gods too, mostly
from the Babylonians, except a few of whom the most
important god was Ashur. He was their supreme
national deity. Ashur was their itero and god, Ashur
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